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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of competency-based 
guidance program training packages, focuses on specific professional 
and paraprof essional competencies of guidance personnel. Modules in 
Category C suggest how to conduct, accomplish, or carry out selected 
career guidance program activities. The purpose of this module is to 
help career guidance personnel gain additional skills needed to 
ensure that career guidance concepts are integrated in the curriculum 
by others and/or personally incorporating career guidance curriculum 
in their own instruction. It begins with a section that presents the 
module goal and a listing of the five competency statements. An 
introduction gives an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. The next section presents a reading (cognitive information) 
on each one of the competencies. Learning experiences related to the 
needed competencies follow. One learning experience exists for each 
competency (or cluster of competencies), and each may stand on its 
own. Each learning experience consists of an individual activity, 
individual feedback, and group activity. An evaluation section 
contains a Pre- and Post-Participant Assessment Questionnaire and a 
Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire. A final section lists all 
references and provides annotations of related major resources. 
(YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This counsofinq arid guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance- Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, under Federal Number NE-C00-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
recieved nationally and internationally, this series of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency-based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a project study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning, supporting, implement- 
ing operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessional 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved in training Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used »n the total training package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and inservice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies employment security agencies, and other commu- 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center's 
Career Development Program Area Many individuals, institu- 
tions, and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development, 
testing and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1 300 guidance personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
orare being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for major roles in the direction develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
sites is extended to the following proiect staff Harry N Drier 
Consortium Director. Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister. 
Directors. Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Jame 
B Conned. Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips-Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age, managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership m directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threecontracts related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular, we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered proiect staff by 
David H Pritchard who served as the proiect officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability ul diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
earner planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• Providing information for national planning and policy 

• installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 



Bell & Howell. Publication Products, is one of two operating units 
that comprise Publication Systems Division. Based in Wooster, 
Ohio, Publication Products specializes in the production and repro- 
duction of newspapers, periodicals, indexes, career information 
materials and other widely used information sources m microform, 
hard copy and electronic media. 
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Competency 1 Describe how career development and choice theory underlying the career 

guidance program can be implemented within a total guidance curriculum 7 

Competency 2. Obtain, either by adopting, adapting, or developing, career guidance 
curriculum materials that include goals, objectives, instructional content, learning 
activities, and assessment measures 9 

Competency 3. Describe the advantages and disadvantages of the infusion approach 
(linking guidance concepts and activities to subject matter in existing courses), the unit 
approach (adding separate guidance curriculum units or courses to the existing 
program), or a combination of the two. and select the appropriate approach(es) for the 
program 16 

Competency 4 Identify feasible organizational patterns for instruction such as large and 
small group instruction, cocurricular activities, learning/interest centers and self- 
instruction, weigh the merits and drawbacks of each and select those most useful for 
the program 17 

Competency 5. Develop mechanisms such as staff development sessions and newsletters 
for acquainting staff with techniques of incorporating the guidance curriculum in their 
activities ot 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCG Module Organization 

The training modules cover the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-based and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 
done. 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
ThQ IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the program and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction. (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enough information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 

Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competencies: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con* 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented. 

1 Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of other?. 
2. Turn directly to the learning experiences(s) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading is listed. 
This approach allows for a Tiore experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 

Learning Experiences. The learning experiences are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of Ike competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describes what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. * 
Within the body of the learning experience, the following 
components appear. 

Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained in 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is alSo intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appear as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 
The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities and information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cues that are provided. 
Following the outline is a list of materials that wMI be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 
Evaluation Techniques. This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 
References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized. 



INTRODUCTION 



What is the curriculum-based component of the 
career guidance program? It is on incorporation 
of career-related experiences it So the established 
courses of study within an educational agency or 
any other instructional setting. Through varied 
experiences students/clients leceive assistance 
in acquiring self-knowledge and in experiencing 
the world of work and career alternatives for the 
purpose of informed career decision making and 
future planning. 

Why have a curriculum-based component to your 
career guidance program? For openers, it in- 
creases the career guidance staff since th e class- 
room instructors become career guidance pro- 
viders to their students. Secondly, it is a means of 



expanding the contact learners have with career 
guidance and allows them a way of seeing how 
their course work relates to their career goals and 
plans. Through a curriculum-based component, 
career guidance activities can be integrated into 
the total educational and training program. 

As you complete this module, remember that the 
competencies and related learning experiences 
addressed represent the most critical skills needed 
by you. but by no means are they the only ones. 
This module will attempt to provide you with the 
information and skills necessary to ensure that 
the curriculum-based component of your career 
guidance program is properly established. 
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READING 



Describing How Theory Can Be Implemented 




Theory is a statement of how one thinks facts 
relate so that a prediction might be made. When 
theories are tested and found to be true, they 
become principles. Presently we have a lot of 
theories about how an individual chooses and 
succeeds in a career. We can look at patterns, but 
cannot make predictions in individual cases. 

Theories help us state assumptions and test our 
hunches out. They provide direction. If you are to 
invest a lot of energy in providing career guid- 
ance, then you need to direct that energy into 
areas that make a difference. Therefore, a few 
brief words about career development theory will 
help you focus your efforts into productive areas. 
(Additional information on theory is contained in 
module CG A-4 Establish a Career Development 
Theory.) 

At the turn of the century and into the 1920s 
guidance professionals followed Frank Parsons, 
who thought that for each occupation, there was 
a person who had the ideal skills for that occupa- 
tion. This was called the "square hole - square 
peg" theory because you found the right person 
for the right job Since that time other individuals 
have determined that career choice is much more 
complicated than this. 

Donald Super of Columbia University found that 
most individuals go through several stages before 
they reach a final career decision. This is called 
the developmental theory of career choice. It rec- 
ognizes that you change and the world around 
you changes. In other words, you should make 
career decisions based on the best information 
about yourself and the career(s) you are 
considering. 

Robert Carkhuff emphasizes the importance of 
concrete and meaningful information (about you 
and the careers you are considering) and a struc- 
tured decision-making process This is called a 



rational problem-solving approach to career 
choice. 

The approach or model recommended in this 
module is a combination of the developmental 
and problem-solving approaches. It emphasizes 
accurate and meaningful information and a sys- 
tematic and structured exploration and decision- 
making process. It is a logical model which rec- 
ognizes that individuals move through certain 
stages, i.e., you becomeawarethatyou mightlike 
to be a doctor, you explore what becoming a 
doctor is all about, you make a decision to 
become a doctor and finally you take action-you 
start preparing to be a doctor. 

This model will make more sense to you when 
you examine the outcomes (skills and knowl- 
edge) you will want clients to achieve in your 
career guidance program. 



Career Development Outcomes 

A model becomes meaningful when you put it 
"into operation, " or when you define its parts and 
design a program to put it into action. This 
includes defining outcomes and learning activi- 
ties to help individuals achieve those outcomes. 
The outcomes for this model are divided into four 
major components: (1) self-awareness and as- 
sessment; (2) career awareness and exploration; 
(3) decision making; and (4) planning and place- 
ment. You move through these four major areas 
in a more or less sequential manner Once the 
cycle is completed, you will likely repeat the cycle 
because taking action will provide new self and 
career information for your new decisions and 
subsequent action plans. Figure 1 illustrates how 
these four components relate to the individual. 
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Figure 1 

Career Development Components 




Examples of goals in the four areas of career 
development are presented below. 

Self-Awareness and Assessment. For indi- 
viduals to recognize similarities and differ- 
ences between their physical, intellectual 
and emotional characteristics and those of 
others. 

Career Awareness and Exploration. For indi- 
viduals to understand the relationship be- 
tween an occupational role, its setting and 
life style. 

Decision Making. For individuals to identify 
situations and events in their life that involve 
making decisions 



Planning and Placement. For individuals to 
plan personal programs to reach identified 
career goals. 

The goals can be further broken into perfor- 
mance indicators or objectives. For example, a 
performance indicator for the self-awarenessgoal 
stated above might be: 

For the individual to explain why one indi- 
vidual who works very hard might achieve 
academic success similar to that of another 
individual who does not work as hard. 

Many agencies have developed guides which 
contain career development goals. One such 
standard reference is A Reference Guide: Career 
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Development Goals and Performance Indicators, 
Michigan Department of Education. 1972. You 
can use performance indicators or objectives 
already existing in guides like the one above or 
you can develop your own. The module CG A-5 
Build a Guidance Program Planning Model out- 
lines how to develop goals and objectives 

Career Development Delivery Systems 

Given client outcome statements organized around 
a career development model, you can use a var- 



iety of techniques and strategies (delivery sys- 
tems) to help individuals achieve the outcomes- 
orientation groups, career resource centers, 
individual or small group counseling, classroom 
curriculum, field trips, internships, day on-the- 
job, computerized career guidance systems, and 
so forth. In this module you will focus on strate- 
gies or techniques which you can use in the class- 
room curriculum. 



Adopting, Adapting, and Developing Materials 



Competency 2 
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Adopting career guidance materials means that 
you use materials that someone else has written 
and change them very little to meet your local 
needs. 

Adapting career guidance materials means that 
you use someone else's materials but change or 
revise them to meet the need of your particular 
situation. 

Developing career guidance materials means 
that you start from the beginning and write your 
own materials, including goals, objectives, con- 
tent, learning activities, and assessment measures. 



What Is Included in Curriculum Materials? 

Prior to discussing how to adopt, adapt, and 
develop curriculum materials, it is important to 
know the major parts of effective curriculum 
materials. 

Generally, the following parts are included: 

Goals. A goal is a general statement about the 
direction you want someone to take For exam- 
ple. "Students will learn how to assess their 
strengths and weaknesses .*' The statement does 



not tell you how they will do it or how well they will 
do it. but it does tell you what they will do. 

Objectives. Objectives are more detailed than 
goals. They tell you under what conditions indi- 
viduals will learn and how well they will learn. An 
example--"After reading the course syllabus 
(pages 15-25), all students will write their height 
and weight and compare those figures with the 
height and weight of their parent(s) or guardian(s)." 

Content. Content is the information you want 
someone to learn. Many times straight informa- 
tion can be provided by a well organized lecture 
or clients can read the information. 

Learning Activities. Learning activities are what 
individuals do to better understand the content. 
Following our example, you might have students 
investigate and identify the height, weight and 
body shapes of as many relatives they can get the 
information from, and then tell why they think 
they look the way they do. This would help them 
understand morefully why they areshort or tall or 
have a ski-jump nose. 

Assessment. Asse ssment is the way you deter- 
mine how effective your learning strategies help 
individuals achieve the objectives Another way 
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of stating it is to ask yourself the question 'What 
will I accept as evidence that the students have 
learned what I want them to?" In our example, 
you might have students produce charts or graphs 
with all the data on height, weight, and so forth, 
recorded on them by the relative's name and rela- 
tionship To test for understanding, you might 
have them indicate what about the relative is like 
or unlike themselves. 



The Process of Adopting 

Adopting career guidance curriculum materials 
helps you avoid "reinventing the wheel." The 
basic, but not always easy task, is to identify 
materials which possess all the parts discussed 
above and also have the same goal or one similar 
to the one that you have. You should always 
match goals and to the extent possible you 
should match the objectives to your client 
objectives. 

Many good materials have been produced by 
national, state, and local projects in careereduca- 
tion and career guidance. Some of these mate- 
rials can be found in the ERIC (Educational 
Resource Information Center) system which has 
various clearinghouses. Two of these clearing- 
houses address career development. The ERIC 
Clearinghouse for Adult, Career and Vocational 
Education is housed at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, 
OH 43210. The ERIC Clearinghouse for Counsel- 
ing and Personnel Services (CAPS) is housed at 
thp University of Michigan, Education Building, 
A?in Arbor. Ml 48104. In addition, career educa- 
tion and career guidance materials may be ob- 
tained through the National Diffusion Network, 
U S Department of Education, 1200 19th St., 
N.W.. Washington, DC 20208. Also, statedepart- 
ments of education have offices of career educa- 
tion and/or guidance which have access to exem- 
plary career guidance materials produced through 
projects in their states Many states have state- 
wide occupational information systems which 
you might learn about through your state depart- 
ments of education and labor, your local school 
office, or your employment service office. In addi- 
tion to these sources, there are many excellent 
materials produced by commercial publishers 
Whatever your material source, you will want to 
select the curriculum materials according to some 
established standards and procedures. 



The Process* ~<' Adapting 

When you adapt materials, you need to select 
materials which are close to your goal(s) and 
objective(s) Try to select materials which match 
at least your program goal and one or more objec- 
tives. If possible, try to find materials that have 
learning materials fitting your "style" of teaching. 
You may find materials that fit your objectives, 
but you do not want to use the learning activities. 
In that case, you will need to examine other mate- 
rials or talk with other people to identify learning 
activities which you want to use. 

Many career guidance materials have been devel- 
oped using the format suggested earlier in this 
module— goals, objectives, content learning activ- 
ities, and assessment. An example of this type of 
material is Ideas for Activities, Career Exploration 
Grades 9-72 produced by a career project in 
Michigan which designed student and staff mate- 
rials to help individuals explore life-career op- 
tions (Career Exploration Project, Wayne County 
Intermediate School District). Project materials 
can most easily be accessed by contacting your 
StateOffice of Career Education. You will become 
acquainted with more resources in the learning 
activities. 

Materials are indexed in several ways. 

1. By subject area— careers relating to social 
studies, English, and so forth; 

2. By level-career guidance activities by grade 
levels K-3. 4-6, 7-8. 9-12, college and adult, 
and so forth; 

3. By occupational cluster-career materials in 
marketing and distribution, in manufactur- 
ing, in hospitality and recreation, and so 
forth; 

4. By delivery area— ciassroom. guidance pro- 
grams, career resource centers, and so forth; 

5. By life-career role-occupational role, lei- 
sure/role, community role and family role; 
and 

6 By career development content— self- 
awareness, career awareness, decision- 
making, planning and placement, and so 
forth. 
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When you examine materials for adaptation, you 
will probably use one or more of the categorie: to 
help you find materials which "zero in M on your 
needs. This is especially true when using the 
ERIC system. 



Tho Process of Developing 

As defined earlier, the process of developing 
involves writing your own materials. You need to 
start with goals and objectives since they help 
define what it is that you need to do. Once y>u 
have your goals and objectives stated, you should 
complete each ot ihe following steps: 

1 Outline the basic information that you want 
clients to learn. Consult career guidance 
materials to help you organize the 
information. 

2 Develop or identify learning activities that 
will heip clients learn or apply a principle or 
concept. 

3 Develop or identify assessment items that 
will tell you how much or what your clients 
have learned. Remember toas^ yourself the 
question, "What evidence w«ll I accept that 
they have learned what I want them to?" 
Many materials already developed have their 
own assessment items. Figure 2. Sample 
Assessment Items, contains some assess- 
ment items that could be used with an activ- 
ity on interpersonal relations. 



4. Use a checklist similar to the one in Figure 3, 
Career Guidance Material Checklist, as a 
guide to helpyou develop your own materials. 



Testing Materials 

You should determine if the materials have been 
tested with learners. Usually information is avail- 
aole through technical reports prepared by the 
publisher or through project reports, You should 
not look on this matter as a research project but 
rather as a check to see if the materials have been 
used with clients similar to yours. If the materials 
have not been pilot tested, you cannot be sure 
whether the activities are appropriate or will work 
with your clients. It is best to check. 

You can conduct your own pilot test. Select eight 
to ten clients and have them participate in some 
of the activities within the materials. Then have 
them "feedback" to you their opinions about the 
activities. Figure 4, Learner Evaluation Form, 
provides examples of useful feedback. Did they 
understand the go.-"" the activity(ies)? What did 
they learn? You also can ask some of your col- 
leagues to critique the materials, especially indi- 
viduals who may hsve implemented similar activi- 
ties in th last. 

Based on the results of your pilot test, you will 
probably want to make some changes in the 
materials you are adopting, adapting, or 
developing. 
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Figure 2 
Sample Assessment Items 



Have you ever wondtrtd what people ate really Ilka? Tha naxt tan quattlont aak you to think 
about this. 

1. Most peopla like aach of thair friands for diffarent raasona. 

A. Yas 

B. No 

2. Poople somotimas hava trouble getting along with others because different things are 
important to them. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

3. People who are friends always like to do the same things. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

4. Most people enjoy being with people who are in some ways like themselves. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

5. Some people just do not want to be leaders. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

6. Some people like being alone more than other people. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

7. While some people like to do things outside, others really do hot. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

8. People seem to have about the same interests and values when you really get to know them. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

9. It is O.K. that not all people like to do the same things. 

A. Yes 

B. No 

10. Life is more interesting because people are good at different things. 

A. Yes 

B. No 




Figure 3 

Carttr Guidance Material Checklist 



The following checklist should bt uttd at • tool while building an Instructional unit and 
evaluating it as a finished product. 



1. It has a life role focus and addresses at least one of these? Which ?Mi*&K 

one? • \'\:tm*± 'No, 

. ' v.; 'jJi. :'/^4'*..;' : !VAi' - 

Occupational Citizen ' .if 

Leisure ; .Family ' '%}<'■■ '?Y? ■''/■■'] 



2. It specifically references career development outcomes stated in 
the unlt/modula. Yie^ 

'V''v 

3. It provided for student participation either through "hands-on" 
and/or simulation using community input or contact. v W \ No 

4. It makes use of occupational Information, community support 
services, carter guidancs, and plscemtntstrvicts (uses the coun- 
selor in planning and delivery). Yea No. 

V 

5. There is a realistic use of time. Yea.— No. 

6. Resources are used realistically (use obtainable reaourcea in '« 
appropriate quantity and type; community resources; and suggest 

alternative approaches, if possible). Yes No. 

7. It is developed sequentially (use step by step approach leading to 

specified skill, appreciation or knowledge outcome). Yes_ No. 

8. It uses a simple and clear writing style. Yes« No. 

9. It defines technical terms. Yes No. 

10. It uses a variety of learning activities. Yes No. 

11. It provides for student feedback. Yea No. 

12. It includes activities with a clear delivery statement. Yes.: No. 

13. It has detailed teaching strategies, student tasks, and resources. Yes No. 

14. It includes clearly stated evaluation criteria as well as a measure- 
ment/evaluation device(s). Yes No. 

1 5. The material is free of sex stereotyping? Yes No _ 
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16. The material is Iree of racial stereotyping? 

1 7. Would you use or adapt this unit? 

18. If No, what changes would make it acceptable? 



Figure 4 
Ltarnar Evaluation Form 



To be completed by Student. 

Goal: 



, ; .1 

*v .:.] 

Objective: L__ ■■' : -•, : ^"^:^g.>^?w , vs . . .: 

VI/pWHTW, ' , ■ ■ » MI N I N Hl'II MH I' ! M i l II llll I' 



Instructions: Listed below Is s short description of the method used iff 
program in which you have participated. This mbiqA 



each of the questions asked betowf You can «tso>, 
that the only right answers to the questions wthlelfrf^ 
multiple-choice questions, place an "X" in the on* bo* that test 
way you feel 



Sf<W, 



Method Used: ■ • ■" 7^:;. -,- f , 



-a. 



1. Did this method help you achieve the above objective? _Ye* 

— No 

2. Was this method interesting to you? Yes 

— No 

3. Provide any comments or suggestions for improving this method: 
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Infusion vs. Unit Approach 



Comptttncy 3 Describe the advantages and disadvantages of the 

infusion approach (linking guidance concepts and 
activities to subject matter in existing courses), the 
unit approach (adding separate guidance curricu- 
lum units or courses to the existing program), or a 
combination of the two, and select the appropriate 
approach(es) for the program. 



Infusion is a curriculum development process 
that integrates career guidance client outcomes 
intotheexisting curriculum. Infusion may require 
you to reorient learning activities, develop both 
educational and community resources to support 
your learning activities, and develop evaluation 
procedures which measure student outcomes. A 
preliminary step to applying the infusion process 
is to identify what you will infuse. The goals of 
your career guidanceprogram provide the frame- 
work for this identification. Ideally, thegoals and 
objectives are developed as a result of a locally 
planned and implemented goal setting process 
which reflect your learners' needs. 

Youthen need toexamine local curriculum guides 
and identify areas in which the infusion process 
can occur. Also you should examine appropriate 
curriculum materials developed by other schools 
and publishers The next step is to write instruc- 
tional objectives that relate to career develop- 
ment and subject area goals. 

Theinfusion process is not difficult to implement, 
but in order to really "make it work" career guid- 
ance should be integrated into the total curricu- 
lum Most teachers are willing to do this with the 
assistance of counselors, administrators, the 
community, and parents The infusion process 
requires time for teachers to identify goals, write 
student outcomes and develop new learner activi- 
ties; an active support system to provide neces- 
sary resources: and a wholehearted commitment 
on the part of the community Also the teachers' 
efforts should be coordinated to eliminate dupli- 
cation The effort is worth it since clients see 
instruction as more relevant 



Another way career guidance concepts can be 
taught is the curriculum unit approach. Teachers 
using this approach must either search out units 
developed by others and adapt them to the 
clients' needs or develop units on their own. Many 
times when specific units are taught, career guid- 
ance is viewed as an "add on" and not an integral 
part of the total curriculum. However, in the unit 
approach career guidance concepts are not "hit 
or miss" but are taught in a systematic fashion. 

Whichever approach you use is up to you. The 
things you need to consider beforehand as follows: 

1. Time. Revision requiresless time than initial 
creation. Given the limited time generally 
available to most teachers for curriculum 
creation, it seems certain that better results 
can be achieved by revision or adoption of 
effective materials. 

2 Support Services. Will you have the support 
you need when you need it? 

3. Resources. Are the materials to be used eas- 
ily available? 

4. Training. Does the method you choose (infu- 
sion or career guidance unit) takespecial training? 

A combination of both approaches (infusion and 
unit) may be your best route. This combination 
approach would assure that clients receive the 
necessary competencies and at the same time 
relate what they are studying to their future lives. 
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Variety of Learning Approaches 



Competency 4 Identify feasible organizational patterns for instruc- 

tion such as large and small group instruction, 
cocurricular activities, learning/interest centers and 
self-instruction, weigh the merits and drawbacks of 
each and select those most useful for the program* 



In any learning situation it is important to moti- 
vate the learner. Educational research has found 
that a variety of teaching methods will help keep 
the learner s interest up. 

We all learn different ways, use of a variety of 
learning strategies in a group will be beneficial. In 
learner-centered strategies, the learner takes some 
action or exhibits thinking in order for the pro- 
cess to continue. Also, learning strategies which 
require the learners to apply a concept or princi- 
ple will help them learn and use the concept or 
principle more quickly than when they learn the 
principle in some abstract way. For instance, a 
child will learn how to make change quicker by 
actually having to make change than by looking 
at pictures of dimes, quarters, and nickels. 

Employing several learning strategies will pro- 
vide you the opportunity to try new methods and 
increase your teaching effectiveness. However, 
you should also realize that in certain situations 
one learning strategy may be more effective than 
another For instance, using a good lecture or 
demonstration with 500 people in the class would 
probably be more effective than a laboratory 
experiment You also will probably feel more 
comfortable using certain learning strategies. 



Using Large Group Instruction 

Large group instruction employs learning strate- 
gies with a group of 15 or more people The 
methods that you can use efficiently with larger 
groups are somewhat different than those best 
employed with small groups. 

The advantages of largegroup instruction are the 
following 

1 Large group instruction is an efficient way 
totransmit information If your presentation 



is organized and uses graphics and demon- 
stration techniques, you can reach hundreds 
of people at one time. 

2. Lecture is the most efficient learning strat- 
egy, but other learning strategies can be 
used. The lecture is a familiar and easy way 
to teach. 

3. Large group instructions allow more time 
for you to concentrate on your presentation, 
use more audiovisual resources, and orga- 
nize the content. 

Some of the disadvantages of a large group are 
described below. 

1 Use of activities that require feedback or 
monitoring are difficult. Most of the com- 
munication is one way with very little chance 
for instructors to find out how they are com- 
ing across to the learner. 

2 It is difficult to respond to individual differ- 
ences. If a client has a problem or does not 
understand a point, it is difficult and some- 
times inefficient to respond to that person in 
a large group setting. 

3. Managing the tasks of giving directions, 
accommodating different learner speeds, 
answering questions and handling mate- 
rials and equipment is difficult in a large 
group. 

4 Interchange or discussion among members 
of the group is limited. Therefore, fewer 
ideas a.e presented and the learner is in- 
volved only in thinking processes 

5 It is more difficult to assess learner pro- 
gress The assessment is mostly of a paper 
and pencil nature and focuses on remem- 
bering or applying facts 
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Small Group Instruction 

Small group instruction employs learning strate- 
gies with groups with less than 15 members but 
more than 5. Generally, the smaller the group the 
more the interchange and possible attention to 
individuals Theoretically, rrore learning is pos- 
sible under those conditions 

The advantages of small group instruction are 
presented below 

1. It is relatively easy to monitor individual 
progress 

2 More ideas are discussed t>y participants, 
and there is a greater importunity for inter* 
change among group members 

3 It is easier to respond to individual differ- 
ences and problems of the learner. 

4 You can use learning strategies that employ 
the comparison and contrasting of different 
values and ideas. 

5 It is comparatively easy to manage the 
application of facts, concepts and princi- 
ples You can manage the logistics, be more 
aware of how each person is performing and 
can answer questions when they arise. 

6. Group members have a chance to become 
accustomed to and work with each other. 

7 An individuals performance can be evalu- 
ated easily Not only do you have the paper 
and pencil assessments possible, but you 
can also observe the learning directly. This 
helps you diagnose problems sooner and 
redirect the learning activity if necessary. 

The disadvantages of small group instruction 
follow 

1 Sometimes individuals are uncomfortable 

because they feel they are expected to talk 
or perform in front of others. It is important 
that you structure small groups so that indi- 
viduals have the opportunity to "pass" if 
they feel uncomfortable talking to or per- 
forming in front of the group. 

2 T he smaller the group, the less cost-efficient 

it tends to be In other words, it takes more 
bodies to teach and manage the learning 
process than with larger groups 



3 Usually, the amount of preparation for small 
group instruction is equal to or greater than 
that for large group instruction, plus you will 
need to make greater allowances for indi- 
vidual differences and paces of learning 

4. Although small groups present greater 
opportunities for handling learner problems 
and concerns, you may also find that smaller 
groups encourage some individuals to bring 
out social or emotional concerns not retntcd 
to learning tasks and may in fact inhibit 
learning, both for the individual and the 
group. When this happens, you arc faced 
with addressing the concern and holding 
the group up or isolating the person and 
allowing the group lo go ahead without you 
as you deal with the person individually. 



Cocurricular Activities 

Cocurricular activities are carried out along with 
the regular instructional process or curriculum. 
They may be indirectly or directly related to the 
curriculum. An indirect activity would be an indi- 
vidual running for the president of an association. 
It might not relate directly to any course work; 
however , the person would apply skills and knowl- 
edge learned in several classes. A direct relation- 
ship can be illustrated by people performing an 
independent study in the community that is 
related to the requirements of a career class. 

The advantages of using cocurricular activities 
approach are the following. 

1 The activities provide opportunities for learn- 
ers to try skills and knowledge on their own 
and encourages learner independence 

2. They help individuals learn how to manage 
theirtime. It also may teach them the neces- 
sity and piocess of prioritizing tasks when 
they do not have enough time. 

3. They involve resources from the community 

and in your agency (but outside of class) in 
the learning process. 

4. The approach is reality-oriented Simula- 
tions in classrooms can be artificial and con- 
trived. Getting and holding your own job or 
making speeches for the class presidency 
put your skills "on the line." 
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5. Because of the reality situation, cocurricu- 
lar activities usually provide learners with 
immediate feedback on their performance. 
When you get the job, you know you have 
succeeded. 

The disadvantages of using cocurricular activi- 
ties approach are presented below. 

1 It is difficult to assess the learner's success. 

You must rely on the judgments of others or 
infer performance from some produced 
product. 

2. It takes a lot of time to properly develop, 
organize and manage effective cocurricular 
activities You have to: (a) enlist the cooper- 
ation, and possibly the support, of a spon- 
sor, (b) assist in developing a plan for what 
clients will do. (c) monitor the process, and 
(d) help evaluate the learning. 

3. To take best advantage of this approach, the 
learner must be self-directed. If the learner 
is dependent on others, the time necessary 
to manage the activity increases. 



Learning-Interest Centers 

Learning-interest centers are identifiable places 
in tne school or agency where materials and per- 
sonnel arc housed to provide specific information 
and services. For example, a career resource cen- 
ter provides information and help for clients who 
want to explore careers. A reading center pro- 
vides assistance to individuals who have reading 
problems or concerns. A resource center some- 
times is established to provide special assistance 
for special education students and staff. There 
are many other types of centers which provide 
specialized help for users. In this module, we will 
use the career resource center as our prime 
example of a learning-interest center. For addi- 
tional information on career resource centers see 
module CG C-5 Coordinate Career Resource 
Centers 

Tne advantages of a learning-interest (career 
resource) center follow: 

1 The center helps the clients to easily identify 
a source of help once they have determined 
specific needs 



2. Usually centers are staffed with people to 
help with the questions and concerns of 
users. 

3. Since the resources and services are focused 
on one general area, the center helps users 
not only identify the resource but also use it 
to solve their problems or concerns. 

4. As opposed to a class or other required 
activity, most users come to the center on 
their own or on someone's recommenda- 
tion. Thus, they are more likely to be moti- 
vated to use the center than if they were 
going to a required class. 

5. The career resource center can help sup- 
port other curriculum areas, e.g., assist 
users in identifying careers related to social 
science. Since it can help the instructors, it 
is hoped that they will feel a part of the cen- 
ter, refer more clients to the center, and use 
center materials and services. 

The disadvantages of learning-interest (career 
resource) centers include the following. 

1 . It costs "new" money to organize eq uipment 
and staff a beginning career resource cen- 
ter. If the center is not very successful, it 
may be among the first to go when budget 
cuts are made. 

2. You need to be very careful that you are sure 
the type of center you want to establish will 
in fact meet client needs. The best orga- 
nized and well-stocked career resource cen- 
ter will not be used unless clients have a 
bonafide need in that area. 

3. Unless th, center is well established, you 
need to use a variety of strategies to get 

individuals to use the center. 

4. Materials need to be constantly updated. 

5. If space in a building is scarce, it may be 
difficult to obtain an adequate area for a 

center. 
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Self-Instruction 

Self-instruction relies on individuals to provide 
their own direction for learning. It uses paper and 
pencil or computer-based learning programs 
which provide immediate feedback on an individ- 
ual's performance. For instance, a learner may 
answer a series of questions on decision making 
after reading a related text. The answer key pro- 
vides the correct answers and some possible addi- 
tional readings for any missed questions. Some 
self-instructional programs request the learner to 
answer missed questions a second time. On a 
computer, a higher level of interchange is possi- 
ble between the learner and the program. The 
learner can be asked to answer questions, com- 
pare information, work problems, and so forth. 
Although the instructors may check for progress 
or problems at certain intervals, the responsibility 
for learning is on the learner. 

Theadvantages of this approach are the following. 

1. It is very flexible. The learner usually can 
complete the program at any time. 

2 The learning program can be selected to 
meet each user's specific needs, and can 

cover a large range of difficulty. Theoreti- 
cally, materials or programs can be devel- 
oped for any area. 

3. It provides immediate feedback on the 

client's perfor mance which allows for imme- 
diate learning and redirection. 

4 After initial development of the program or 
material, it is a very cost-efficient instruc- 
tional method. 

The disadvantages of self-instruction include the 
following. 

1 Depending on the number of potential users, 
the initial development costs can be very 
high 

2 Many self-instructional materials can be- 
come boring. Effortsmust bemadetochange 
the pace and focus of the materials to keep 
the learner s interest The computer can 
keep interest much easier than other mate- 
rials because it can "talk" to the learner 



3 There is very little or no opportunity to dis- 
cuss ideas or what you have learned. To 
some extent, the computer can answer pre- 
determined questions or concerns, but in 
most cases that is limited. 

4 All of the responsibility for learning rests 
with individuals. Although their progress 
can be monitored, the learners still must 
decide to read the material or "get on" the 
computer. It requires individual self- 
discipline and a minimal level of 
independence. 

5 If a computer is used, some scheduling 
problems may arise. 



Individual Contracting and Internships 

In contracting or structuring internships, the 
instructor works out an agreement with the learner 
that specifies the learning objectives, the tasks 
that will be completed, the criteria that will be 
used for evaluation, who else will be involved, and 
the length of the time for the activity. Usually such 
agreements are at least partially completed out- 
side the school or agency building. For example, 
a counselor and learner agree that the learner will 
spend two hours two days a week working at a law 
office. The learner agrees to complete certain 
tasks that provide one with knowledge about law 
careers. The agreement specifies what the learner, 
the law office, and the counselor will do to com- 
plete the internship. Usually the learner will 
report to the instructor or sponsor on periodic 
intervals. Many times a report or product may be 
required at the end of the experience. 

The advantages of this learning strategy are the 
following. 

1 . It is flexible. It can be scheduled at different 
times and many tasks may be carried out at 
any time. 

2. It meets individual needs The experience 
can be designed to meet almost any kind of 
learner need. 

3. It can provide immediate feedback on the 
learner s performance. If desired, discus- 
sions can be scheduled with either the 
instructor or sponsor whenever a concern 
or problem arises. 
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4 It uses community resources These re- 
sources can be in the form of a person (e.g., 
the lawyer), a place (e g., the law library), or 
an event (e.g., a trial). 

The disadvantages of the approach include the 
following 

1 It is time consuming to set up and supervise. 



2. Sometimes it is difficult to obtain commu- 
nity resource people. 

3. It requires a high level of responsibility and 

independence on the part of the learner. 

4. The instructor has very little control over the 
learning process. 



Selling Your Product 



Comptttncy 5 




As a leader in the career guidance program, you 
must see that staff becomes acquainted with the 
strategiesandtechniques of incorporating career 
guidance activities into their curriculum. You will 
orient and assist staff in their efforts to design, 
implement, and revise career guidance programs. 
One of the most effective ways to do this is to 
implement a staff development program. 

Planning of a staff development program is briefly 
discussed in this section. For further information 
use module CG B-4 Conduct Staff Development 
Activities. The best staff inservice programs are 
the ones in which the staff has had input on the 
program s goals and objectives. If staff members 
feel a part of a program from the beginning they 
are more willing to implement it and initiate 
activities 

A big consideration is the amount of time the 
inservice will take The time allotment depends 
on the goals and objectives of the inservice pro- 
gram Can the material be covered in one day? 
Five day s? There must be enough time to present 
skills, hold small group practice sessions, respond 
to questions, and develop plans for using newly 
acquired skills. 

How much ti me does staff have? Can writing time 
be paid for if you ask them to develop infusion 
activities or adapt units? There needs to be a 
variety of incentives to get staff involved If inser- 
vice is held during working hours, staff must be 
released from regular duties Vacation time or 



weekend workshops may require payment of sti- 
pends. Sometimes it is possible to get a local 
university to provide credit for workshop and 
guidance curriculum development experiences. 
Your development committee should decide what 
is best for your situation. 

After the staff members have become acquainted 
with the concept of career guidance, they will still 
need your constant support to get the program 
underway. Many will not appear to accept the 
concept readily. What can you do? 

- Show them how effective career guidance 
activities can be by arranging for them to 
observe career guidance lessons taught by 
their peers. 

- Provide them with a day away from the 

building to visit and speak with employers in 
the community. Employers can become 
spokespersons for career guidance impress- 
ing on individuals the need for an ongoing 
program. 

- Offer to teach some career guidance les- 
sons in their classrooms. Ask them to stay in 
the room and assist with small group? The 
enthusiasm generated by the learners should 
be catching 1 

- Set up a field trip for learners to a business 
or industry located in the community. Ask 
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the instructor to assist you in the prepara- 
tion for the trip. 

Arrange for guest speakers to present their 
occupations. Be sure the occupations relate 
to the staff person s curriculum area 

Publish a monthly newsletter where you 
highlight different career guidance activi- 
ties In your article quote some of the learn- 
ers' reactions to act.vities. 

Provide one-page career guidance activity 
lessons to instructor on a regular basis. 



- Form a career guidance curriculum commit- 
tee and obtain releasetimefor staff members 
who are writing units. 

- Give recognition to hard-working staff either 
in building newsletter or broader communi- 
cation pieces. 

These are but a few of the ways to increase com- 
mitment on the part of staff. Develop some of your 
own and pass them on. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Describing How Theory Can Be Implemented 

OVERVIEW 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



COMPETENCY Describe how career development endohdfe* 



READING 



total guidance curriculum, 




Read Competency 1 on page ?• .''-"v. ^;^§f%>\ - ' •'• •■' S&SfjJI 



Discriminate amono four career devef 



v*m 




-V .--/ TX <0n 



Examinmmplaca^dtveiopmim^ 

classify them according to four cartar tfivekR^^ 

. . . i. : . ; ; '-.V * . . s\ ' >:■ '.'''.^'i; 
' J / . ."* v >\ l .« '^^ t >K*^?'- 

Compare your career development classification tjtyket wttn ; ,. 
the key. 



Rank sample career development outcomes for your setting, 
both individually and aa a member of a group. 



Complete an individual ranking of career development out* 
comes for your small group and then complete a ranking 
which reflects a group consensus. 
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INDIVIDUAL ftxtmtrtf sample carter *tv«lopmtnt outcome atatements and 

ACTIVITY etictify ttitm toodrdtnf to four career development areas. 



Prior to starting this activity, read Competency 1 on page 7 Complete the Career Development 
Classification Sheet below. Through this activity you will learn to discriminate among the following 
four career development areas— self-awareness; career awareness; decision making; and planning and 
placement. 



Career Development Classification Sheet 

Directions: Please read each of the career development outcome statements listed below and by 
comparing them to the statements in the text indicate to which category you feel it belongs 
(circle your choice). 

SA Self-Awareness DM Decision Making 

CA Career Awareness P/P Planning and 

Placement 



1. Individuals will know definitions of terms such as values, interests, 

abilities, and skills. SA CA DM P/P 

2 Given descriptions of people's goals, along with information on their 
experiences, interests, and abilities, individuals will recognize appro- 
priate learning experiences including education and training activities 
for those people. 



3 Individuals will recognize characteristics of the decision-making 
process 



SA CA DM P/P 
SA CA DM P/P 



4 Individuals will plan personal programs to achieve identified goals in 

one or more of the four life role areas SA CA DM P/P 

5 Individuals will identify information and skills necessary to gain 
further education, training, and employment related to identified 

career goals SA CA DM P/P 

6 Individuals will identify situations and events in their four life roles that 

will involve making decisions. SA CA DM P/P 

7 Individuals will recognize what factors (setting, occupation, peers. 

ages, government policies) influence citizen roles. SA CA DM P/P 

8 Individuals will recognize that people possess unique combinations of 

such characteristics as values, interests, abilities, and skills. SA CA DM P/P 
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9 Individuals will recognize examples of the effect of people's experi- 
ences (home, school, and community) on their intellectual, physical, 

social, and emotional characteristics. SA CA DM P/P 

10 Individuals will recognize that stereotypes (e.g., sex role and occupa- 

t onal stereotypes) exist and that they can influence life role options. SA CA DM P/P 

1 1 Given descriptions of people, individuals will be able to identify and 
evaluate family, occupational, citizenship, and/or leisure options for 

those people SA CA DM P/P 

12. Individuals will .ecognize how what one learns in school now can be 

applied to achieving life goals both now and in the future. SA CA DM P/P 

13. Individuals will recognize that change in self-concepts can be the 
result of exploratory experiences, learning, physical growth, and/or 

maturation. SA CA DM P/P 

14. Individuals will identify experiences that they have had and would like 

to have to promote self-development. SA CA DM P/P 

15. Individuals will recognize that numerous educational and training 
choices will be available in the secondary school and ir postsecond- 

ary institutions and agencies. SA CA DM P/P 

16. Individuals will demonstrate understanding of the relationship between 

various educational and training choices and life goals SA CA DM P/P 

17 Individuals will identify levels of training required for various 

occupations. SA CA DM P/P 

18 Individuals will identify factors affecting job success in addition to job 

performance (responsibility, interpersonal relations, appearance, etc.). * SA CA DM P/P 

19 Individuals will recognize the interdependence of occupations. SA CA DM P/P 

20 Given an occupational setting, individuals will identify the similarities 
and differences among jobs in the setting in terms of kind of work, 
education required, income, training, entry requirements, work condi- 
tions, and other factors. SA CA DM P/P 

21 Given life role situations, individuals can identify personal character- 
istics and interpersonal skills that are appropriate to these roles. SA CA DM P/P 

22 Individuals will identify examples of interpersonal skills such as listen- 
ing, attending, responding, and initiating skills. SA CA DM P/P 

23 Individuals will assess progress and redesign life goals in the four life 

role areas SA CA DM P/P 

24 Individuals will demonstrate initial career investigation by indicating 

awareness of a number of occupations. SA CA DM P/P 

25 Individuals will identify and give examples of how they can use 

sources of occupational information. SA CA DM P/P 
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26 Individuals will utilize interpersonal skills in current life situations in 

the four life role areas. SA CA DM P/P 

27 Individuals will explain an* * give examples of how leisure activities can 
provide entertainment, opportun .ies for self-expressions, and oppor- 
tunities for personal development or learning. SA CA DM P/P 

28 Individuals will describe the influences on their present family role 

(setting, occupations, peers, age, government policies). SA CA DM P/P 

29 Individuals will recognize and understand the variety of family 

structures. SA CA DM P/P 

30. Individuals will recognize that geographic mobility can influence 

one's life role options, SA CA DM P/P 

31 Individuals will be able to discuss how their life roles differ from those 

of an adult. SA CA DM P/P 



Number Correctly Classified 
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INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 




Using the master classification sheet that appears below, determine the number of statements you 
classified correctly and record that number in the space provided at the bottom of your sheet. 



Master Career Development Classification Sheet 

Directions: Please read each of the career development outcome statements listed below and 
by comparing them to the statements in the text indicate to which category you 
feel it belongs (circle your choice). 

SA Self-Awareness DM Decision Making 

CA Career Awareness P/P Planning and 

Placement 



1. Individuals will know definitions of terms such as values, 
interests, abilities, and skills. 

2 Given descriptions of people's goals, along with information 
on their experiences, interests, and abilities, individuals will 
recognize appropriate learning experiences including educa- 
tion and training activities for those people. 

3 Individuals will recognize characteristics of the decision- 
making process. 

4 Individuals will plan personal programs to achieve identified 
goals in one or more of the four life role areas. 




5 Individuals will identify information and skills necessary to 



gain further education, training, and employment related to 
identified career goals 

6 Individuals will identify situations and events in their four life 
roles that will involve making decisions. 

7 Individuals will recognize what factors (setting, occupation, 
peers, ages, government policies) influence citizen roles 




8 Individuals will recognize that people possess unique combi- 



nations of such characteristics as values, interests, abilities, 
and skills 




DM P/P 



9 Individuals will recognize examples of the effect of people's 



experiences (home, school, and community) on their intellec- 
tual physical social, and emotional characteristics 




P/P 
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10. Individuals will recognize that stereotype 4 (e.g., sex role and 
occupational stereotypes) exist and that they can influence 
life role options. 

1 1 . Given descriptions of people, individuals will be able to iden- 
tify and evaluate family, occupational, citizenship, and/or 
leisure options for those people. 

12. Individuals will recognize how what one learns in school now 
can be applied to achieving life goals both now and in the 
future. 



© 



SA (CA) DM P/P 



SA CA (DM) P/P 



(dm) 



SA CA DM 



© 

13. Individuals will recognize that change in self-concepts can be 

the result of exploratory experiences, learning, physical growth. /~\ 

and/or maturation. \$y CA DM p/p 

14. Individuals will identify experiences that they have had and /*~N 

wo:ild like to have to promote self-development. IS Al CA DM P/P 

15 Individuals will recognize that numerous educational and 

training choices will be available in the secondary school and /""N 

in postsecondary institutions and agencies. SA (CAj DM P/P 



16. Individuals will demonstrate understanding of the relationship 
between various educational and training choices and life 
goals. 

17 Individuals will identify levels of training required for various 
occupations. 



SA (ca) DM P/P 
SA (ca) DM P/P 



18. Individuals will identify factors affecting job success in addi- 
tion to job performance (responsibility, interpersonal rela- 
tions, appearance, etc.). SA CA DM 



© 

19 Individuals will recognizethe interdependence of occupations. SA DM p/p 

20 Given an occupational setting, individuals will identify the 
similarities and differences among jobs in the setting in terms 

of kind of work, education required, income, training, entry n 
requirements, work conditions, and other factors. SA (CAl DM P/P 

21. Given life role situations, individuals can identify personal 
characteristics and interpersonal skills that are appropriate to /""X 

these roles. ($y CA DM P/P 

22. Individuals will identify examples of interpersonal skills such /""X 

as listening, attending, responding, and initiating skills. CA DM P/P 

23 Individuals will assers progress and redesign life goals in the 

four life role areas SA CA DM ( P/P) 



Individuals will demonstrate initial career investigation by x^X 

indicating awareness of a number of occupations. SA (CA) DM P/P 

Individuals will identify and give examples of how they can use 

sources of occupational information. SA fCAj DM P/P 
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26. Individuals will utilize interpersonal skills in current life situa- 
tions in the four life role areas. 

27. Individuals will explain and give examples of how leisure 
activities can provide entertainment, opportunities for self- 
expressions, and opportunities for personal development or 
learning. 

28. Individuals will describe the influences on their present family 
role (setting, occupations, peers, age. government policies). 

29 Individuals will recognize and understand the variety of family 
structures. 

30. Individuals will recognize that geographic mobility can influ- 
ence one's life role options. 

31 Individuals will be able to discuss how their life roles differ 
from those of an adult. 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Set Up Activity 




1. Explain to participants that they will 
be ranking various career develop- 
ment outcomes. 




2. Have participants read Competency 
1 on page 7. or present the informa- 
tion using a lecture format. 




3 Divide the group into small groups 
of approximately five persons each. 


If group members are from the same work set- 
ting or school district, you could group them 
by work setting. 


B Ranking of Outcomes 




1 Direct each individual participant to 
completethe handout Career Devel- 
opment Outcome Assessment (rank- 
ing scale) that appears on page 31 
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Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 



2. Ask eacn group to determine the five 
top-ranked career development out- 
comes for their group. This can eas- 
ily be done by calculating the total of 
all the individual rankings (example 
3+4+2+5+3=15) and circling the items 
which have the highest score. In 
case of ties at the fifth-ranked item, 
go on to the sixth, seventh, etc., 
ranked items until you have included 
all the ties. 



3 Convene the total group together. 

4. Use the same method you used in 
the group activity to determine the 
top-ranked items for the total work- 
shop group. Use each small groups 
top five items, not the total list. 

5. When all small groups have reported, 
total the scores for all items and cir- 
cle the top five items for the total 
group. Settle ties the same way as 
you did during the group activity. 



Have all 31 career development outcomeson a 
flipchart or transparency and record the small 
group scores next to the item as they are 
reported. 



C. Summary 



1. Have the group verbally classify all 
top-ranked items into the four career 
development areas. See the Master 
Career Development Classification 
Sheet in the Individual Activity for 
the key. 

2 Remind all participants that they 
can use the ranking procedures to 
either create a career development 
awareness or a career development 
needs assessment in their own 
settings 
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Handout 



Career Development Outcome Assessment 

Directions: Please read each of the career development outcome statements listed below and rate the 
importance of each statement. Use the scale on the right of the statement for the rating. 
The code for the rating is below. 

Not Important = 1 Important = 4 

Little Importance = 2 Very Important = 5 

Somewhat Important = 3 



1 Individuals will know definitions of terms such as values, interests, 
abilities, and skills. 

2. Given descriptions of people s goals, along with information on their 
experiences, interests, and abilities, individuals will recognize appro- 
priate learning experiences including education and training activities 
for those people. 

3 Individuals will recognize characteristics of the decision-making 
process 

4 Individuals will plan personal programs to achieve identified goals in 
one or more of the four life role areas. 

5. Individuals will identify information and skills necessary to gain 
further education, training, and employment related to identified 
career goals. 

6. Individuals will identify situations and events in their four life roles that 
will involve making decisions. 

7 Individuals will recognize what factors (setting, occupation, peers, 
ages, government policies) influence citizen roles. 

8 Individuals will recognize that people possess unique combinations of 
such characteristics as values, interests, abilities, and skills. 

9. Individuals will recognize examples of the effect of people's experi- 
ences (home, school, and community) on their intellectual, physical, 
social, and emotional characteristics. 

10 Individuals will recognize that stereotypes (e g , sex role and occupa- 
tional stereotypes) exist and that they can influence life role options. 

1 1 Given descriptions of people, individuals will be able to identify and 
evaluate family, occupational, citizenship, and/or leisure options for 
those people 



2 3 4 5 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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12 Individuals will recognize how what one learns in school now can be 
applied to achieving life goals both now and in the future. 

13. Individuals will recognize that change in self-concepts can be the 
result of exploratory experiences, learning, physical growth, and/or 
maturation 

14. Individuals will identify experiences that they have had and would like 
to have to promote self-development. 

15 Individuals will recognize that numerous educational and training 
choices will be available in the secondary school and in postsecond- 
ary institutions and agencies. 

16. Individuals will demonstrate understanding of the relationship between 
various educational and training choices and life goals. 

17. Individuals will identify levels of training required for various 
occupations. 

18. Individuals will identify factors affecting job success in addition to job 
performance (responsibility, interpersonal relations, appearance, etc.). 

19. Individuals will recognize the interdependence of occupations. 

20 Given an occupational setting, individuals will identify the similarities 
and differences among jobs in the setting in terms of kind of work, 
education required, income, training, entry requirements, work condi- 
tions, and other factors. 

21 . Given life role situations, individuals can identify personal character- 
istics and interpersonal skills that are appropriate to tnese roles. 

22. Individuals will identify examples of interpersonal skills such as listen- 
ing, attending, responding, and initiating skills. 

23. Individuals will assess progress and redesign life goals in the four life 
role areas. 

24 Individuals will demonstrate initial career investigation by indicating 
awareness of a number of occupations. 

25 Individuals will idrntify and give examples of how they can use 
sources of occupational information. 

26. Individuals will utilize interpersonal skills in current life situations in 
the (our life role areas. 

27. Individuals will explain and give examples of how leisure activities can 
provide entertainment, opportunities for self-expressions, and oppor- 
tunities for personal development or learning. 

28 Individuals will describe the influences on their present family role 
(setting, occupations, peers, age, government policies). 
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29 Individuals will recognize and understand the variety of family 
structures. 

30 Individuals will recognize that geographic mobility can influence 
one's life role options. 

31 Individuals will be able to discuss how their life roles differ from those 
of an adult. 
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Learning Experience 2 

Adopting, Adapting, and Developing Materials 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY ^jffetiifc %tm 




F _.IL 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 







Read* hort OeeorielioittOt 
thathrtewiiys ©fusing career 



PNWPa» 



Compere your answers IhMnaf 

Exsmln* ssmpls cumomwm -: tfiB i i^n gyt^ : 

sxttnt to which they include asseftturi «em#0*ijte of eds- . r 
quatt curriculum materials. * ? ' •WSI^^. ?£ ^SM: r 



.Ayr 



Evaluate aampla curriculum metettolif* 
not they meet et sentlal and adequate 
riculum materials in a team of two or three 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



Rttd ihort dfioriptiont of material use and match them with 
the ftfree w$ya of Ui)n0 caree r guidance curriculum materials. 



Before starting this activity, read Competency 2 on page 9. Read the three descriptions below and 
determine which approach was used 

A Ken was in charge of the career education program at his high school and was given the 
responsibility of coming up with a career guidance course for ninth and tenth graders. In the 
summer, he analyzed a student needs assessment that had been conducted the prior year and 
identified the top five student needs in career development, which he translated to five goal 
statements He then obtained several examples of career guidance curriculum materials from the 
regional career education office. After examining them all, Ken decided that he could use parts of 
most of the materials to come up with the career guidance course materials. Some parts had to be 
modified to meet the needs of special needs students. The process Ken used to come up with the 
career guidance curriculum was 

B Barbara worked at the local employment service office. Her boss wanted her to design a series of 
seminars to help displaced homemakers enter or re-enter the labor force. The unique problems of 
this group had been well-documented by office records and past studies. It was easy for Barbara 
to identify the major goals for the seminar. However, when she evaluated several curriculum 
resources on employability skills she found that none of them were appropriate for the special 
population to be served. Consequently, she had to write content, learning activities, and assess- 
ment procedures for each of her major goals. Barbara used the process of - . 

C Sue was a counselor who worked with disadvantaged students in a special summer youth 
program funded by JTPA. She was given the responsibility of designing the career exploration 
portion of the summer program. The goals were obtained from the original proposal, but the 
career exploration curriculum needed a lot of work. She visited with several other summer youth 
program directors and found that the career exploration materials used by one of them met her 
needs with only minor revisions. The approach she used was - 
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The key for the preceding activity is: 

A. Adaption 

B. Development 
C Adoption 



GROW 
ACTIVITY 



Hi': 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Introduce Activity 




1 Explain to the group that they will be 
evaluating a few pages of sample 
curriculum materials. 




2 Have participants read Competency 
2 on page 9 or present the informa- 
tion in lecture form. 




B Examining Curriculum 




1. Divide the participants into small 
groups of two or three individuals 
each. People from similiar work set- 
tings should be in the same group. 




2 Provide each small group with a 
sample of career guidance curricu- 
lum material. 


Handout 1. Teacher/Guidance Personnel 
Guide for Career Exploration Cruisemate" may 
be used or other sample curriculum could be 
provided participants 
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Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


3. Instruct each small group to exam- 
ine (as a team ) their sample material 
and complete Handout 2, "Career 
Guidance Material Checklist." 




4. Have each small group report back 
tothe larger group, giving the results 
of their analysis and how they might 
use the material. 




C. Summary/Feedback 




1. Point out the similarities and differ- 
ences between analyses of the same 
material resources. This will help 
participants develop better discrimi- 
nation skills for evaluating materials. 




2. If possible, prepare a master check- 
list for the sample material(s) exam- 
ined. After the feedback session, 
give the master checklist to each 
small group and have them compare 
it to their answers for the same 
material 


Handout 3 is a completed checklist for the 
materials in Handout 1. 


3. Ask group members to provide rea- 
sons if their answers differ and they 
believe they are correct. 
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Handout 1 



Teacher/Guidance Personnel Guide for 
Career Exploration Cruisemate 
by Career Exploration Project, Wayne County 
Intermediate School District (Michigan) 



(Note this document does not contain student materials for Career Exploration Cruisemate.) 

Stepl 
Objective: 

To inform stuoents of the purpose of the Career Exploration Cruisemate. 



The instructor will make a statement (see sample below) to the class focusing on the purpose of the 
Career Exploration Cruisemate. The instructor will also explain how it will be used in his/her class, for 
example, time span, grading procedure, etc. 

Have students re?d the introductory pages (5 minutes). The instructor may want to obtain feedback 
from the class after his/her introduction, or he/she may choose to move right into the second step. 

Sample Statement: We will be using this Career Exploration Cruisemate to help us look at some of our 
everyday experiences in a new way. This new way of looking at our experiences will help us see how we 
can use what we do not to help plan for what we want to do as a life career. 



Step 2 (25 minutes) 
Objectives: 

For students to understand the terminology usod in Cruisemate. 

For students to understand that they can make a better career choice by planning for it in a knowledge 
able manner. 



Have students read definitions as a group < r i- c -virtually. The instructor will then give ttn students an 
opportunity to express their understanding e'r j new vocabulary. This may be done in a discussion led 
by the instructor. The following are examp'es of the Kinds of questions that will reveal a student's 
understanding. How does this definition cf, for example, "career" differ from your understanding of the 
vord? Can you define this word in another way? How does, for example, "Career Awareness 1 differ 
from, for example, "Career Exploration"? 

After the discussion of definitions is complete, the instructor will ask the students to share any new 
wavs they have of thinking about planning for a career. This may be done orally or in written paragraph. 



Strategy: 



Strategies: 
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Before moving on, the instructor will summarize the ideas generated thus far, stressing basic concepts 
of career exploration; for example, a career should be the result of planning which involves self 
awareness, information seeking skills and decision making skills. 

Step 3 (2 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to understand the nature of the experiences they will log and the varied methods of 
reporting. 

Strategy: 

Ask students if they have any questions regarding the information. Show samples of materials that may 
be included in the notebook, for example, magazine pictures that tell a story, a ooem, a list of titles of 
related books the student has read as well as the usual narrative accounts. 

Step 4 (1 minute) 
Objective: 

To introduce students to Kreigie. 
Strategy: 

Point out Kreigie to the students, and explain that he is a cartoon character who will guide them through 
the Cruisemate and share the experiences he had using it with them. 

Step 5(15 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to grasp the seven major ski i I and experience areas in career exploration. 
Strategies: 

If students are reading aloud, the instructor should ask for related examples or experiences after each 
paragraph is read. 

If students are reading silently, the instructor should tell them to think of examples in each skill area 
(stepping stones) and be prepared to share examples from at least one of the areas. 

Step 6 (15 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to understand that a life experience may contain one or more of the skill areas (stepping 
stones) 

Strategies: 

To emphasize point 15 on page 1 1 , give students an example of an experience they have had as a class 
and show how it's related to one or more of the stepping stones 
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For further emphasis ask students to share experiences they have had and relate them to the stepping 
stones 

After students relate their experiences, point out how the stepping stones recur and how they appear in 
random orler. 



Step 7 (25 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to understand the nature of the checkpoints and their relationship to the stepping stones. 
Strategies: 

The instructor will introduce the checkpoints with a brief explanation of them. The instructor may 
explain that under each of the stepping stones are certain skills and experiences that will help the 
student reach the stepping stones. She/he will explain that when a person has acquired each of these 
skills or becomes more proficient in them, he/she then has mastered one of the seven major skill areas 
needed to make a wise career choice. 

The instructor will then tell the students to read the first major area and the skills and experiences listed 
under it. He/she will tell them that a discussion will follow. T hesame procedure will be followed for each 
of the succeeding categories. 

The following list contains general questions that can be used with all stepping stones and specific 
questions related to a given category. The instructor may use these or questions he/she devises to 
foster discussion 



General Questions 

Why do these skills belong under this stepping stone? 

Why are these skills (or a specific skill) important in planning or preparing for a career? 

Are there some people who seem to have more of these skills than other people? Why or why not? 

How do people acquire these skills or experiences, or a given skill or experience (name one)? 

After looking at each of these skills, do you feel you have a better understanding of the stepping stone 

(name it)? 

Please explain. 



Specific Questions 

Developing Yourself 

How do abilities differ from interests? 
How can you find out about your abilities? 
Is making friends a skill? 

Seeking Information 

Why are these checkpoints important in planning and preparing for a career? Do you know how to find 
this kind of information, or will you need help? 

NOTE "Financing" and vocational" are words with which your students may have trouble and require 
your help 
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Participating in Life Roles 



What is leisure time? 

How <?re these skills related to career exploration? 

NOTE: The instructor will want to emphasize that there are four life roles, and that the sum of what a 
person does in these four roles is what constitutes his/her career. 

Experiencing Careers 

How can working at a part-time job help you plan or prepare for a future career? 
What is a vocational program? 

Traveling the Path to Employment 

Does a person really have to learn how to get a job? 
Making Decisions 

What is the difference between a vocational school and a college? 
What does making decisions have to do with choosing a career? 

NOTE: Many colleges, in particular community colleges, also offer vocational programs. 
Setting Goals and Carrying Them Out 

Will your choice of a career be influenced by the courses you took in high school? 
Is your choice of courses in high school influenced by a career goal that you have set? 

Step 8(15 minutes) 
Objectives: 

For students to learn what supplies will be necessary. 

For students to understand the nature and use of the notebook they will be instructed to obtain. 

For students to become familiar with Career Dividers. 

Strategies: 

Have students read pp. 15, 16, 17. 18, and 19. Ask students to obtain an 8-1/2" x 11" notebook or a 
looseleaf binder. 

NOTE A notebook will necessitate some gluing at times, and a binder will require access to a hole 
puncher 

Explain what is meant by collage. 

If possible, show a sample of a notebook that has already been prepared, stressing the variety of 
methods of recording that can be used, for example, pictures, poems, etc. 

Present the Career Dividers to the class, and ask the students if they have any questions about their use. 

NOTE A Career Divider is the page with a Skill-A-Lyzer on one side and the Experience Log on the 
other The Career Dividers are pacKaged with the student booklets. 
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Have students cut off the three grade levels listed to the side of the Skill-A-Lyzer. leaving the grade level 
in which they are currently enrolled. This then serves as a divider for their journal. 



Step 9 (10 minutes) 
Objectives: 

For students to understand the use of the Skill-A-Lyzer. 

For teachers to understand the potential use of the information contained on the Skill-A-Lyzer. 
Strategies: 

Have the students read page 21, then have the students look at their Skill-A-Lyzer. Point out that the 
items listed are some of the checkpoints that they read about earlier. Explain that the column labeled 
Career Journal Page References is to be used to record the page number of the journal on which they 
recorded an experience related to that particular skill. Explain that students will be responsible for 
numbering the pages of their journal. 

Have the students read the examples provided. Then illustrate the example, using the Skill-A-Lyzer. 

Have students read the explanation of the key on page 22. and then explain how they will use it. 

NOTE: It is recommended that students rate themselves before they begin experiences and after they 
have had a chance to record some experiences. The instructor may choose to make extra copies of the 
Skill-A-Lyzer for students to rate themselves on a regular basis, for example, once a month. 

Strategies: 

Teachers can assist students by using the data on the Skill-A-Lyzer. The suggestions below are merely 
a few of the possible uses. I nstructors should feel free to use the information collected in any way that 
will assist the students. 

The information contained on the Skill-A-Lyzer can be used to determine students' individual needs; 
for example, a student with L (Lost, need help) for "Understanding my abilities and aptitudes" may not 
know about services available from the counseling department or may be afraid to seek a counselor's 
help. 

The data collected can be used to determine the needs of the entire class, for example, if a majority of 
students rate themselves L (Lost, need help) for "Understanding my abilities and aptitudes"; there may 
be a general lack of knowledge about the counseling services available. 

The data could be used to plan activities for the student; for example, a student who is unaware of the 
counseling services might need an explanation of these services from the instructor and the instructor's 
help in making an appointment. 

The data could be used to plan activities for the entire class, for example, if a class is unaware of 
counseling services the instructor could invite the counselor to give an explanation of guidance 
services to the class and explain the procedure for making appointments. More extensive planning 
could include having small group counseling sessions to interpret test data for students. 

Keep a chart in the classroom and record individual student s mastery of the skills and experiences. 
Perhaps, a method of certifying students could be established. 
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Step 10 (15 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to understand the use of the Experience is recorded under the Life Role in which it 
occurred. 

NOTE The word "Voila' p 26 may be unfamiliar to students; therefore, the instructor should explain its 
foreign origin and meaning. 

Step 11 (5-10 minutes) 
Objective: 

For students to clarify any problems or concerns they have with the Cruisemate. 
Strategy: 

Ask students if they have any questions regarding the use of the Cruisemate. and respond to any 
difficulties or concerns they may have. 



Step 12 
Objective: 

For the instructor to evaluate student progress and obtain feedback. 
Strategy: 

A form has been included in the student s copy of the Career Exploration Cruisemate to enable the 
student to evaluate it. Have students complete the form after they have had sufficient time to record a 
number of experiences and evaluate their personal growth. 

Instructors may also obtain feedback on an informal basis by observing the students' interest as they 
use Cruisemate within the classroom setting and asking for their opinion at regular intervals. 

Maintain a record of each student s experiences listed on the Skill-A-Lyzer. Perhaps, a system of 
certifying students in the Skills and Experiences could be established; for example, a chart could be set 
up in the classroom with appropriate decals used to show student mastery of the skill. 

The instructor may choose to design a test to assess the students awareness and mastery of skills and 
to assess further needs 



Step 13(15 minutes) 
Objective: 

For the instructor to evaluate the effectiveness of the Career Exploration Cruisemate in helping 
students understand Career Exploration 

Please complete the brief evaluation form to determine the usefulness of the Career Exploration 
Cruisemate to students in your class. 
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The percentage of students who were enthusiastic about using Cruisemate was: 

1 0-25% 2. 26- 50% 

3. 51-75% 4. 76-100% 

The percentage of students achieving an improved rating on 75% of the Skills and Experiences listed 
the Skill-A-Lyzer after using Cruisemate for six weeks was: 

1. 0-25% 2. 26- ',0% 

3. 51-75% 4. 76-100% 

Students in my class prefer to use Cruisemate 

a. In a class setting 
b Independently 

The percentage of students finding Cruisemate easy to understand and use was: 

1 0-25% 2. 26- 50% 

3. 51-75% 4. 76-100% 

The percentage of students planning to use Cruisemate in the future was: 

1 0-25% 2. 26- 50% 

3. 51-75% 4. 76-100% 

The percentage of students finding the Skill-A-Lyzer rating system helpful was: 

1 0-25% 2. 26- 50% 

3. 51-75% 4. 76-100% 

Step 14 (30 minutes) 
Objective: 

To provide evaluation information to material developers. 
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Handout 2 



Career Guidance Material Checklist 



The following checklist should be used as a tool while building an instructional unit and evaluating it as 
a finished product. 

Name of material 



1 It has a life role focus and addresses at least one of these? Which one? Yes No 

— Occupational Citizen 

Leisure Family 

2. It specifically references career development outcomes stated in the 

unit/module. Yes No 

3. It provided for student participation either through "hands-on" and/or 

simulation using community input or contact. Yes No 

4 It makes use of occupational information, community support services, 
career guidance, and placement services (uses the counselor in plan- 
ning and delivery). Yes No 

5. There is a realistic use of time. Yes No 

6. Resources are used realistically (use obtainable resources in appro- 
priate quantity and type; use community resources; and suggest alter- 
native approaches, i* possible). Yes No . 

t is developed sequentially (use step-by-step approach leading to spec- 
fied skill, appreciation or knowledge outcome). Yes No . 

t uses a simple and clear writing style. Yes No 

t defines technical terms. Yes No 

t uses a variety of learning activities. Yes No 

t provides for student feedback. Yes No . 

t includes activities with a clear delivery statement. Yes No . 

t has detailed teaching strategies, student tasks, and resources. Yes No . 

t includes clearly stated evaluation criteria as well as a measurement/ 
evaluation device(s). Yes . No 

15 The material is free of sex stereotyping. Yes No. 

16 The material is free of racial stereotyping. Yes No 

17. Would you use or adapt this unit? Yes No . 

18 If No, what changes would make it acceptable? Yes No 



8 
9 

10. 
11. 
12 
13. 
14 
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Handout 3 



Career Guidance Material Checklist 



The following checklist should be used as a tool while building an instructional unit and evaluating it as 
a finished product. 



Name of material Teacher/Guidance Personnel 



1 


It has a life role focus and addresses at least one of these? Which one? 

-*L Occupational Citizen 
— Leisure Family 


Yes 


X 


No 


9 


II specmcaiiy references career development outcomes stated in the 










unit/module. 


Yes 


y 

A 


Nn 


3. 


It provided for student participation either through "hands-on'* and/or 










simulation using community input or contact. 


Yes 


X 


No 


4 


It makes use of occupational information, community support services, 
career guidance, and placement services (uses the counselor in plan- 










mny ana oeiiveryj. 


Yes 


X 


No 


c 

0- 


i nere is a realistic use Or time. 


Yes 


X 


No 


O. 


Resources are used realistically (use obtainable resources in appro- 
priate quantity and type; use community resources; and suggest alter- 










native approaches, if possible). 


Yes. 




No 


7. 


It is developed sequentially (use step-by-step approach leading to spec- 










ified skill, appreciation or knowledge outcome). 


Yes 


X 


No 


8 


It uses a simple and clear writing style. 


Yes 


X 


No 


9 


It defines technical terms. 


Yes 


X 


No 


10 


It uses a variety of learning activities. 


Yes 


X 


No 


11 


It provides for student feedback. 


Yes 


X 


No 


12. 


It includes activities with a clear delivery statement. 


Yes 


X 


No 


13 


It has detailed teaching strategies, student tasks, and resources. 


Yes 


X 


No 


14 


It includes clearly stated evaluation criteria as well as a measurement/ 










evaluation device(s). 


Yes 


X 


No 


15 


The material is free of sex stereotyping. 


Yes 


X 


No 


16. 


The material is free of racial stereotyping 


Yes 


X 


No 


17 


Would you use or adapt this unit? 


Yes 


X 


No 


18 


If No. what changes would make it acceptable? 


Yes . 


X 


No 



N o t e - T h e c omplete set of materials reflects above answers. 
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Learning Experience 3 

Infusion vs. Unit Approach 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



Datcrib* tha advarrtaoa* «nd 
•pprof ah (»olttn«9u)dine^ 
mattarinaM* 
•aiaetthoap 



Road wwm^ ^ 

Otitttna tha ataoa for infuttng tow*ar 



Examliia your own curriculum for ' 
caraaro,uid*ncaand boom to 
•Ion actiWty. > :<?pf*<- 




Compare your caraar QuhMMM 
tampla. ' 

Dattrmina who»har tha infusion -o# 
.ppreprltf.toryo.rMttlng. ; , v^gg§Pg|| 

Dabata tha proa and eont of tha Infusion in#l 
and datarmina which It tha moat approprlats 
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INDIVIDUAL Examine your own curriculum for appropriate areas to infuse 

ACTIVITY career guidance and develop one infusion activity. 



Read Competency 3 on page 16. You will be developing a career guidance infusion lesson using the 
Career Guidance Planning Sheet found on page 53. 

Step 1: State a goal from the career guidance program if you already have locally developed goals. If 
not, use the following goal statement. Career Awareness--The student will become aware of 
positive and negative aspects of different working conditions. 

Step 2: Examine your curriculum to determine which areas are best for infusion of this goal. Example: 
Youareasocial studiesteacher. You have chosen a unit on industrialization whichyouteach 
to a ninth grade American History class. 

Step 3: Identify learner outcomes. First, check the text you are using or other curricula units for 
learner outcomes. If you need to write outcomes be sure to state in observable, measurable 
terms what the learner will do. 

Step 4: Select unit activities: Selection of unit activities is something you do all the time. As you plan 
lessons and units, you decide how you will teach them, what your role will be. what the 
students role will be. what materials and other personnel support you will need. Some of the 
activities which you use may not need to be changed in order to achieve career guidance 
objectives. Others may need more extensive alterations or additions. 

Step 5: After selecting an activity, develop the implementation steps. 

Step 6: Record resources needed to implement the steps. 

Step 7: Decide if a classroom teacher will implement this alone, with counselors, media personnel, 
community assistance, team teaching, etc. Identify names of implementators, what classes 
the activity will be presented to. and approximately when will the activity take place. 

Step 8: State which technique you will use to evaluate how well the student performed. 
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Ctner Guidance Planning Sheet 



L 


Ooai Stais;<*nent 




J Career Dev*tcptn«mt Performance Jnotcator/ODjoctlve "| 






r 

1 , 


lmpl«rner<tati*?n £cft'jdule 



By? 
For? 
Wnen? 



( Implementation Steps 


Resources 






| Evaluation 
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INDtWOMAV Compare your etr«tr guidance infusion activity with the 



Career Guidance Planning Sheet 



Caree r Development 
Plannino Area: 



Infusion Area: 

The Scientific Method: Science 



Goal Statement 



4 0 To plan personal programs to reach career goals: 
Career Planning Goal 



Career Development Performance Indicator/Objective 



4 1 Given a long range career goal the individual can outline the specific steps to take while still 
in school to pursue that goal. 




Implementation Schedule 



By: 2 Counselors 
For: All 8th Grade Science Classes 
When: Plan will be developed by the end of February; implemented once a week 



Implementation Steps 



Resources 



Present how to write a program 
the step-by-step approach (see 
Guideto Program Development) * 
Have students write step-by-step 
programs for things they already 
know how to do. (Example: shar- 
pening a pencil, answering the 
telephone Students exchange 
these written p; ^grams and other 
students try to follow them Class 
can see that by following the pro- 
gram the goal can be reached 
Have students elect a personal 
goal, such as improving their 
grade in a class or earning money 
for a new bike Have them write a 
program for their personal goal 
Students should share and dis- 
cuss their programs with the class 
A sample career plan should be 
passed out and discussed Then 
students should select a career 
goal and write steps necessary to 
reach that goal 
Review program steps 



"Guide to Program Development" Sample 
Career Plan 
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• How to Help Yourself, the Art of Program 




Development, Robert L. Carkhuff. Human 




Resource Development Press, Amheist, 




MA, 1975 




Evaluation 



Students select a career goal and list the major steps they will take to reach that goal.' 



"Criterion level to be established by facilitator(s) before implementing this activity. 



GROUP 

Acnvm 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A. Establish Activity 




1 Indicate to participants that they will 
be learning about infusion and unit 
approaches to curriculum-based 
guidance and then determining 
which is the most appropriate for 
their situation. 




2. Have participants read Competency 
3 on page 16 or present the informa- 
tion to them. 




B Infusion vs. Unit Approach 




1 Divide the group into two smaller 

groups. 




2 Assign the first group infusion and 
the second group unit approach and 
ask them to prepare an argument on 
why th*ir approach is the best and 
the negative aspects of the other 
approach. 




3 Have the groups present their 
arguments within the structure of a 
debate 
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Facilitator s Outline 



Notes 



4. Make a list of the pros and cons of 
each approach as they are mentioned 
using newsprint or the chalkboard. 

C, Which Is Best? 

1 After reviewing the information pre- 
sented in the debate, have partici- 
pants individually determine which 
approach is best for them, or how 
they would combine the two. 

2 Ask a small number of participants 
to explain to the group which 
approach they chose and why. 

3 Indicate that both approaches are 
viable meansof providing curriculum- 
based guidance. 
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Learning Experience 4 

Variety of Learning Approaches 



OVERVIEW 



INDIVIWAjL SIPS 



Li 

INDWH^IS^ 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 




; 1 ■ *;vi,v''^y^'%>^ 



• DitorrmiftiWaj^ 

ftsid problem ilHiatJons serf rscommsi^w* 
egy is best for eaeh situation. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
ACTiVlfY 



Artiwtr questions about your teaching itylt and the extent to 
which you ute a variety of learning strategies. 



Read Competency 4 on page 1 7. Analyze your instructional style by listing on a piece of paper all the 
different strategies you used the last time you taught a lesson or presented in front of a group. 

Next, answer the following questions about your preferred learning style. 

1 If you conducted ten class sessions or workshops, how many times would you use your favorite 
learning strategy? 

2 Do you feel your favorite strategy meets the needs of most learners? Yes No 

3 Do you feel using other strategies involves more work? Yes No 

4. Have you recently used a new learning strategy or one which you do not often use? Yes 

No 

5. If so. what strategy did you try? — - 

6 Of the six learning strategies discussed in the read*ng. which ones have you used in the last week 
or the last time you taught a class or led a group? 
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Although there are not clearcut answers to the preceding questions, if your answers reveal a pattern of 
sticking to one method (seven or more times out of each ten cl?ns sessions) or not trying any new 
learning strategies recently, you should consider varying your style more. 



GROUP - ';^M^Mm^MM^MAj^m 
ACTIVITY : • 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduce Activity 




1 . Explain that participants will be read- 
ing problem situations, recommend- 
ing effective learning strategies, and 
presenting tothe group rationalefor 
selecting specific strategies. 




2. Have participants read Competency 
4 on page 1 7 or present the informa- 
tion in lecture form 




B. Study Problems 




1 Divide participants into small groups 
of three to five members each. 




2 Instruct participants to read the 
situations on the handout ' Problem 
Situations" and decide which rec- 
ommendation is best. 




3 Have each group give the rationale 
for the decision, including references 
to the reading. 
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Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


1111 

4. Although there is always some room 




for debate, the suggested key is: 




A. 3 




B. 3 




C 2 or 3 
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Handout 



Problem Situations 



Problem Situation A: Ned has been teaching for over 25 years and primarily uses a lecture method in 
large groups. He teaches mathematics so the subject matter does not change much from year to year. 
Recently the school principal asked students to evaluate all the teachers they had. Needless to say. Ned 
did not fare too well. The students" chief complaint was that although Ned knew his stuff, he was very 
dry To spice up his classes. Ned should- 

1. prepare more interesting lectures; 

2. use small group instruction; or 

3. use lectures and self-instruction. 

Support your recommendations by citing advantages and disadvantages from the reading and give 
rationale for your selection. 

Problem Situation B: Cynthia recently completed a three week training session on using encounter 
groups. She is now so sold on small groups that most of the work in her chemistry classes is done in 
small groups. Many of her students have stated that they do not always understand the facts and 
principles from the small group discussions, in order to help these students out. Cynthia should 
consider-- 

1. using self-instructional materials; 

2. continue using small group instruction; or 

3. a well prepared lecture in a large group. 

Again, examine the reading and provide reasons for your selection. 

Problem Situation C: Samantha and Oliver supervise students on work experience under a summer 
youth program funded by JTPA. Most of their time is spent at job sites making sure participants show 
up on time and practice good safety habits. Most of the kids arefairly responsible; however, a few do not 
show up and when they do. they create problems. To help deal with this situation Samantha and Oliver 
should— 

1 call all the participants together in a large group and lecture them on the positive effects of 
punctuality and other desirable work habits; 

2. consider conducting small group discussions so responsible students can provide positive exam- 
ples to the troublemakers; or 

3 set up a learning center so participants can view filmed interviews with personnel directors as they 
talk about reasons for not hiring and why some employees do not last. 

Provide a rationale for your selection. 
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Learning Experience 5 

Selling Your Product 



OVERVIEW 



COMPETENCY 



READING 



INDIVIDUAL 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



INDIVIDUAL 
ACTIVITY 



INDIVIDUAL 
FEEDBACK 



GROUP 

LEARNING 

OBJECTIVE 



GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



1 w ^>ifc^4^ ; -'^S 



v^RB BfflP^S^HrfiJ 

mint or<*irt%Jte».i 



DevaJop « ataff davalaproant 




Chftcfc your 
crlttrtft. 



Varbatlza ft.rfttloftftll^f^ 
raqulraa staff commltmant 
ba Implemented to aaouro 

Preeent your rationala and plan for commit 
reluctant adminietratore and teachers. " 
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'*!?!Y!5M^ OtvtlopttUtfdtvtlopmtntproQrtm. 
ACTIVITV 



In this activity, you will need to review the checklist tor an effective inservice program presented below 
and Competency 5 on page 21 . Then fill out the career guidance program staff development planning 
form 

Checklist for an Effective Inservice Program 

I Assess the inservice needs at least one month prior to approximate inservice date. 

? Compile results of assessment. Based on results, career guidance coordinator and staff develop- 
ment subcommittee plan inservice. 

3 Set the goal: (WHY are you having the inservice?) 

4 State your objectives: (WHAT do you want to accomplish?) 
5. State WHEN inservice is to be held. 

6 Docide WHO will be inservice participants; counselors only, counselors and teachers, administra- 
tors, all staff? 

7. Plan HOW you will meet goals and objectives of inservice: 

A small groups B. stations C. large groups 

8 Inservice format: 

R - review (what has taken place before?) 

O - overview (what will you do today) 

P - present (the skill or competency) 

E - exercise (what activity will staff be involved in?) 

S - summary (what happened at the inservice?) 

9 Assign tasks, if necessary (at least one week prior to inservice.) 

♦ 

10 Prepare (gather materials): 

A run off or duplicate worksheets 

B books, curriculum guides 

C agenda for counselors - design and duplicate 

D evaluation forms - design and duplicate 

I I Check a few days prior to inservice to be sure all details are covered 

12 Go' 
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13. Evaluate to allow staff to react to inservice 

14. You and subcommittee meet again to- 
A go over evaluations, 

B make suggestions for future inservices, and 
C. plan follow-up for this inservice. 

Career Guidance Program Staff Development Planning Form 

1. Workshop goal: , 

2. Where will the workshop be held? 

3 When (date, time)? 

4. How many people will participate? 

5. Who? (circle one) Teachers Counselors Administrators 
Other - Specify 

6. Describe the setting (large group, small group, in library, gym, classroom). 

7 What audiovisual equipment is needed? 

8 What materials are needed (handouts, books, etc.)? 

9 Dollars budgeted for this (how much)? 

10. What resource people will be conducting the workshop? 

1 1 What previous workshops have been held for this group? 
A Materials used? 

B Concepts covered? 

12 What are the objectives of the workshop? 
13. What are the travel arrangements? 
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14. What are the dates for planning sessions? 

15. How will the workshop be evaluatr d? 

16. What type of follow-up will occur? 

17. Comments 



Be sure the worksheet. "Career Guidance Program Staff Development Planning Form/' is completed. 
Answer the foi'owing questions about your staff development plan. 

In /our staff development prog it. m did you: 

Yes No 

1 Make provisions to include an assessment of teachers inssrvice needs prior to 

designing your program? 

2 Develop goals and objectives for the inservice? 

3 Plan all the physical details of the inservice including date, time, place, room, 

lunch arrangements, etc. 

4 include an activity (a °dc step") for workshop participants (example: writing 

career education objectives, examining resource materials)? _ 

5 Provide evaluation of and follow-up for the workshop? -« 

If you answer ed "No" to any of these questions, go back and improvo on your stati development plans. 
The following is a sample plan tor a ihree day workshop. 
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SAMPLE THREE-DAY FORMAT 
Workshop Participants: Counselors, Teachers, Administrators 



MONDAY 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



Review • Assessment of counselor 
competencies 

Overview • The day s activities-take pretest. 

present goals and objectives of 
the workshop 

Present • L arge qroup-Expandtng Coop- 
erative Efforts between Course- 
tors and Teachers* Lessons I and 
II presented by university 
consultant 

Exercise - Small group- list ways counselors 
and teacheis could work together 



Review - Yesterday's task 

Overview - What we will do today 

Present - Large group-A Reference Quide: 
Career Development Qoais and 
Performance lndicators~\$D con- 
sultant presents and demonstrates 
how to use it 

Exercise - Small group-counselor/teacher 
team practices using guide and 
chooses goals and performance 
indicators from the guide which 
correspond to their chosen 
activities 



Review - Yesterday s task 

Overview - What wo will do today 

Present - Small group work: finish planning 
sheet 



LUNCH 



LUNCH 



LUNCH 



1 00 Preient - Lessons II and IV of Expanding 
Cooperative Efforts between 
Counselors and Teachers pre- 
sented by university consultant 

Exfttdte - Expand list to include more pos- 
sible activities Divide into coun 
selcr teacher teams Choose three 
artivities or units to plan and 
implement 

Summary • What was accomplished today 7 



Present - How to use career guidance plan- 
ning sheets 

Exercise • Counselor/teacher team works 
together to write one plan for the 
goals and performance indicators 
using career guidance planning 
sheets 

Summary - What was accomplished today 7 



Present - How to evaluate career guidance 
planning sheet 

Exercise - Counselor/teacher team writesthe 
evaluation part on the planning 
sheet 

Summary - Where do we go from here 7 Possi- 
ble follow-up workshops When will 
we implement our plan 7 Take 
post-test 



'Aff.iph'fi from (.ateer t duration Workshop tmptementation Handbook Michigan Department of education. 1974 
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GROUP 
ACTIVITY 



PrtMnt your rationale and plan for ataff commitment to $ 
group of reluctant administrators and ttachsrs. 



, 1 * '.i 



Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



A. Set the Scene 

1 Divide the large group into small 
groups of four members each. 

2 Have participants read Competency 
5onpage21 or present theinforma 
tion in lecture form. 

3. Indicate that they will be involved in 
a role playing activity. The roles are: 
a school principal, an English teacher, 
a media specialist, and a career guid- 
ance counselor. The career guid- 
ance counselor presents a rationale 
to the others (who serve as reactors) 
for a staff involved career guidance 
program 

B Present Role Play 

1 Have group members determine 
their role playing assignments 

2 Provide role players with their role 
play descriptions contained on the 
Role Play Parts handout. 

3 Provide reactors the Role Play 
Feedback Sheet 

4 Allow time for participants to study 
their parts. 

5 Have groups conduct role play. 

C Summary 

1 Have reactors provide verbal feed- 
back to the counselors 

7 Bring the total ^roup together and 

discuss the expr nence 



Facilitator * Outline 



Notes 
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Role Play Parts 



Handout 



Principal 

Prior commitments kept you from attending this meeting when it was scheduled twice before. You are 
interested in career guidance, but you feel there are so many ether more pressing needs in your 
buiiding You are concerned that if your staff gets involved in career guidance, too much time will be 
taken from the academic areas. You have additional concerns in terms of how much a career guidance 
program will cost. 



English Teacher * Head of Department 

You see career guidance as the job of the counselors in your building. You feel your curriculum load is 
large enough ana do not want to take on extra work. However, you have always cooperated with other 
staff members on new programs and are, at least, willing to listen. Your concern is that your existing 
program will be interrupted. 



Media Specialist 

You are already overloaded with work and one more request will add to your frustration. You have heard 
a lot about career guidance and career resource centers in other buildings but you are not convinced 
they are worth the time and effort. Yet you are aware that the students in your building lack career 
development knowledge and skills. 



Career Guidance Counselor 

You need to present a rationale for staff involvement in a career guidance program. You should cover 
the following points in your presentation: 

1 Need for career guidance program. 

2 Teacher involvement and counselor support. 

3 Infusion approach will add to academic areas. 

4 As a career guidance counselor I will: 

(a) conduct inservice program. 

(b) (other activities that they can choose from pages in reading section of module) 

(c) 
(d) 
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Handout 



Role Play Feedback Sheet 

During the presentation and discussion, did the career guidance counselor cover the following: 

Yes No 

1 Reasons for a counselor-teacher team effort in a career guidance program? □ □ 

2 What my role in the career guidance program will be? □ □ 

3 What he or she will do to assist me with my role in the program? □ □ 

4 How this career guidance program will help my students? □ □ 

5 What this will mean in terms of my existing curriculum lessons, activities, and 
schedule? □ □ 

How do you feel about the career guidance program now? 

—accept program because __ 



—still reject program because 



Role Play Observation Checklist 
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The career guidance counselor . . Was characteristic present? 

Yes No 

1 Was persuasive □ □ 

2 Provided a logical argument. □ □ 

3 Gave a clear presentation of facts □ □ 

4 Had the career development needs of the students in mind □ □ 

5 Mentioned at least 3 ways he or she would assist teachers □ □ 

6 Described the inservice plan to the committee □ □ 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 Nnmo {Optional} 3 Qate 

? Position Title? 4 Module Number 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Flemenlary School 

7 Secondary School 

8 Postsecondary School 

9 College/University 



10 JTPA 14 

11 Veterans 15 
1? Church 

13 Corrections 16 
17 



Youth Services 
Business/Industry 
Management 
Business/Industry Labor 
Parent Group 



18 Municipal Office 

19 Service Organization. 

20. State Government 

21. Other 



PREWORKSHOPNEEDFORTRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 

ING Degree of Need (circle one for TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 

Workshop TOpiCS each workshop topic) one for each workshop topic) 

///// ///// 



1 Discriminating among four career devel- 
opment areas 01234 01234 

2 Ranking sample career development 

outcomes for your setting 01234 01234 

3 Discriminating among adopting, adapt- 
ing, and developing materials p^d decid- 
ing which approach is best in your work 

setting 01234 01234 

4 Examining sample curriculum materials 
and determining the extent to which 
they include essential components of 

adequate curriculum materials. 01234 01234 

5 Outlining the steps for infusing a career 

guidance activity 01234 01234 

6 Determining whether the infusion or 
unit approach is most appropriate for 

your setting 01234 01234 

Analyzing your instructional style to 
determine your openness to a variety of 

learning strategies. 01234 01234 

8 Discriminating appropriate learning 
strategies for specified problem 

situations 01234 01234 

9 Designing an inservice program on a 

planning form 01234 01234 
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PRFWORKSHOPNEFDFOR TRAIN POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 

ING Degmo nt Nood (circle one (or TOPICS Oogreo of MdStvry (circle 

Workshop TopiCS each workshop topic) one (or each workshop topic) 

/ / / 

/ / / ✓ / / / / / 



10 Verbalizing a rationale for a career guid- 
ance program which requires staff 

commitment. 01234 0123 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Infusing 

Curriculum-Based Guidance 01234 01234 

Comments: 
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Trainer's Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer. 

Title of Module 



Date: 



Module Number: 



Training Time to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males. 

Distribution by Position 

____ Elementary School 

_ Secondary School 
_ Postsecondary School 

CollegeUniversity 

. JTPA 

_ ____ Veterans 

. Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



mm. 



Number of Females 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

State Government 

Other 



PART I 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Instructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 



1 Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2 Materials (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator s Outline) 



3 Reaction (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOP IMPACT— Instructions: Use Performance I ndicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Group's Degree of Mastery 

Not Little Some Good Outstanding 

Taught (25% or less) (26%-50%) (51%-75%) (over 75%) 



Note: Circle the number that best reflects your opinion of group mastery. 



Learning Experience 1 








v3 ruu p 


n 1 

U 1 






Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 5 








Group 


0 1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 1 


2 


3 4 



Code: 

Little: With no concern for lime or circumstances with in training setting if it appears that less than 25% of the learners 
achieved what was intended to be achieved 

Some: With no concern for time or c»n umstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience 

Good: With no concern for time or circumstances within the tiaming setting if it appears that 50%- 75% have achieved 
as expected 

Outstanding: H more than 75% of learners mastered the content as expected 




PART III 



SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e., group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 



GROUP 

Learning Experience 

1 score (1-4) 

2 - score (1-4) 

3 -- score (1-4) 

4 - score (1-4) 

5 score (1-4) 

Total 
(add up) 



INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience 

1 = score (1-4) 

2 = score (1-4) 

3 = score (1-4) 

4 = score (1-4) 

5 = score (1-4) 

Total 
(add up) 



,otal of the GROUP learning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* — 

'Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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NOTES 
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Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work: 

Module Title: Inluse Curriculum-Based Guidance 

Module Number: CG C-4 



Group Learning Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used lor Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Complete a ranking of career 1 Was the group able to come to a consensus? 
development outcomes and 

'each a cjroup consensus. 2 Were participants able to classify top-ranked items into your 

career development areas? 



Group Activity Number 2 

Evaluate sample curriculum 1 Did small groups arrive it an evaluation similar to that on the 
materials master checklist? 



G r oup Activity Number 3: 

Debpte pros and cons of the infu- 1 Were the points brought up in tne debate appropriate, did they 
sion and unit approaches and relate to the text? 
determine which is the most appro- 
priate for their settings 2 Were the participants' selections of approaches workable 

based upon your knowledge of their settings? 



Group Activity Number 4 

Recommend appropriate learning 1 Did participants select the answei s to the situations provided 
strategies for specific situations in :he facilitator's outline? 



Group Activity Number 5 

Present rationale and plan for 1 Throligh observation, could you determine that the career 
commitment to a group of reluc- guidance co jnselors were able to commit the others'? 
tant administrators and teachers. 

2 Were group observers able to observe items in the Role Play 
Observation Checklist'? 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



Materials listed in this section are ones that can provide you with additional knowledge and skill in the 
area of curriculum-based guidance. 



Benson, Arland Implementing Career Education: 
Planning and Management Roseville. MN: Rose- 
ville Area Schools, 1977 

This booklet follows the steps for planning and 
implementing acareereducation program. devel- 
oping support and overcoming opposition, and 
developing cooperative relationships with other 
schools, employers, and community agencies It 
describes the interaction of the following career 
education components shared decision making; 
commur.iiy participation; curriculum develop- 
ment: i areer learning centers; and staff develop- 
ment It outlines the development of a manage- 
ment plan and touches on funding sources. 

Models for Career Education in Iowa Des Moines 
Department of Public Instruction. 1974. 

This publication describes the experiences of 
nine project schools as they progressed through 
the sequential steps of staff and program devel- 
opment, from the initial conceptual stage to set- 
ting a time table for implementation Practical 
t> am pies are provided, including forms and sam- 
ple objectives 

Norton, Robert et al Staff Development in Career 
Education for Elementary School Columbus: 
The National Center for Research »n Vocational 
Education. The Ohio State University, 1975 

This publication is ? i elementary teacher in- 
service training packagedesigned to assist in the 
installation or enrichment of elementary career 
education There are seven modules in the pack- 
age each containing text, study exercises, and 
references Modules are design to be used indi- 



vidually as well as part of the package. T he follow- 
ing may be useful in infusing guidance into 
instruction: "Module III: Self-concept Develop- 
ment" assists the reader in defining self-concept 
by examination of several theories: and relating 
reader self-concept to career choice; and "Module 
V: Curriculum" explains infusion of career devel- 
opment concepts and the creative problem solv- 
ng process. 

Ryan, Charles W Career Education in Higher 
Education' An Infusion Model. Orono: The Uni- 
versity of Maine, 1977. 

The document presents a model for infusing 
career education intopostsecondary curriculums 
and provides concrete examples of how career 
education can be infused into different depart- 
ment areas, i.e., language, life science, business, 
counseling, etc. The units were written by indi- 
viduals representing 25 curriculum areas. 

Tips for Infusing Career Education in the Curricu- 
lum. Boulder. CO: Social Science Education 
Consortium, Inc., 1975. 

Individuals considering an infusion approach to 
ca r eer guidance will find several concrete exam- 
ples in this document, especially in the social 
studies area. Following a conceptual discussion, 
a process is presented and four complete units 
are provided. An additional chapter provides 
concrete tips on involving the community 

Torrance, Paul E. Sociodrama in Career Educa- 
tion. Atlanta: University of Georgia, 1976 

This is an enlightening and practical guide for 
using sociodrama as a technique to teach career 
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education It compares and contrasts sociodrama 
with role playing and creative problem solving 
Practical suggestions are given and a variety of 
techniques to implement them are described. 



Finally, the author demonstrates how sociodrama 
can be used with the Bread and Butterflies pro- 
gram, a popular career education program for 
9-12 year olds. 
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Rutgers University 

Dr David Lacey 
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ClGNA Corporation 
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BMf Conduct Staff Osvefopmef* Activate } 
B-5 Use ar* Comply with Administrative 
Michaniams 

CATEGORY C: IMPLEMENTING 

C-1 Counsel Individuals and Groups 

C-2 Tt tor Clients 

C-3 Cc nduct Computerized Guidance 

C-4 Infuse Curriculum-Based Guidanca 

C-5 Coordinate Career Resource Centers 

C-d Promote Home-Based Guidance 




."it:." 



iCrfT OayafcapaWorftExptrianea Program 

?Crf Prdykfr for Empfoyabillty Skill Development ; \-X $ 

C«# Provide for ttm Basic SkHia '? :<? 

,©■1* Conduct Placomont and Raftrral ActtvMta f. 

^ C-lv F»elll»ata Follow-through and FcHtow-up " 

^F^XM? Croat* and Uao an Individual Carter Oovat*- ' 

' S £-M. opmantPlan . ^ 

t,,,^.'' C«13-' Provide Carter Guidance to Qiriaan* 

lK TttfK. ' .Womeni '; ■ 7- ' 

i*!*** intianc* Understanding of indMduafa v#itt» 

i ' # Oissbhitiss 

P$t' Help Ethnic Minorities with Career Guidance- 

&m $ 5 i1 * Meet Initial Guidance Needs of Older Adults 

l&V/.V; C-t? Promote Equity and Client Advocacy 

% < C-18 Assist Clients with Equity Rights and 

> . Responsibilities 

C-19 Develop Ethical and Legal Standards 

CATEGORY D: OPERATING 

0-1 Ensure Program Operations 
0-2 Aid Professional Growth 

CATEGORY S: EVALUATING 

E-1 Evaluate Guidance Activities 
E-2 Communicate and Use Evaluation-Based 
Decisions 
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